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HELEN  KELLER  VISITS  HAIFA,  ISRAEL 

By  Sonya  Simon  Cohen 


CERTAIN  experiences  encountered  in 
life  are  of  such  magnitude  that  you 
feel  not  only  that  you  will  never  forget 
them,  but  that  the  experience  itself  was 
almost  divinely  inspired.  Such  a privilege 
was  granted  to  the  students  and  staff  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  in  Haifa,  Israel, 
on  Thursday,  May  29,  1952,  with  a visit 
from  Miss  Helen  Keller. 

The  Institute  for  the  Deaf  is  a modern 
oral  school  of  forty-five  children  divided 
into  three  groups.  The  kindergarten  has 
twenty  children,  the  lower  grades,  aged 
6-9,  contain  twelve  children,  and  there  are 
thirteen  boys  and  girls  in  the  senior  group. 
Our  staff  consists  of  the  founder  and  di-4 
rector,  Dr.  A.  Zaliouk,  a teacher  for  each*? 
group,  two  assistants  in  the  kindergarten, 
a teacher-in-training,  and  a speech  thera- 
pist. The  children  also  receive  courses  in 
art,  gardening,  sewing,  and  carpentry  fat 
a nearby  trade  school)  weekly,  besides 
their  regular  school  subjects.  Dr.  Zaliouk, 
besides  directing  the  activities  of  the 
school,  conducts  a weekly  class  with  the 
senior  group  in  rhythmic  speech,  acoustic 
training  and  speech  improvement.  He  re- 
cently introduced  the  tactile  method  of  Er- 
win Kern*  with  slight  variations  of  his 
own,  for  the  improvement  of  rhythmic 
speech.  The  staff  have  found  this  experi- 
ment to  be  working  rather  favorably,  with 
the  children  grasping  its  possibilities  quite 
readily,  and  showing  an  improvement  in 
stress,  rhythm,  and  control  of  pitch.  This 
tactile  method  because  of  its  subjectivity 
is  used  by  all  children  regardless  of  their 
hearing  loss,  in  correcting  and  improving 
their  own  voice  placement  and  rhythm  of 
speech.  The  staff  therefore  was  quite  in- 
terested in  watching  Miss  Keller’s  use  of 
the  tactile  method  and  in  listening  to  her 
speak. 

The  older  children  of  our  school  when 
thev  read  of  Miss  Keller’s  anticipated  visit 
to  Israel  began  to  question  their  teachers: 
“How  does  she  manage  to  travel?”,  “Can 
she  read  and  write?”,  “Does  she  speak?”, 
and  “Will  she  come  to  visit  us?”  Up  to 
this  time  they  had  had  no  contact  with  the 

*Hago,  Hans.  T)ie  Sprachanbildung  bei  Taubstum- 
mer  auf  gansheitlicher  Grundlage.  Pro  Infirmis,  N. 
3-4.  Zurich  1951/52. 
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MISS  KELLER  RECEIVES  A SCROLL  WITH  A 
BIBLICAL  QUOTATION. 


blind  except  for  people  they  had  seen  in 
the  streets  with  seeing-eye  dogs,  or  being 
led.  Their  teacher  then  told  the  class  of 
Miss  Keller’s  life  and  the  study  of  Braille. 
Ruth,  one  of  the  girls,  volunteered  the  fact 
that  she  had  just  received  Helen  Keller’s 
autobiography  (translated  into  Hebrew)  as 
a birthday  gift  and  that  she  would  bring 
it  to  class.  When  the  rest  of  the  pupils 
heard  that  Miss  Keller  was  an  author,  it 
was  almost  too  much  for  them  to  compre- 
hend. For  days  afterwards  they  were  ques- 
tioning the  staff,  “You  mean  that  she  can 
really  write  books  too?”  Once  Miss  Keller 
arrived  in  Israel,  they  followed  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  her  travels  eagerly  and 
brought  the  articles  to  class  for  discussion. 

When  we  were  sure  that  Helen  Keller 
would  be  visiting  our  school,  the  beginners’ 
class  was  told  about  her  and  her  impending 
arrival.  The  children  sat  in  rapt  attention 
during  the  entire  explanation,  mouths 
agape  and  eyes  staring  directly  at  their 
teacher  (I  have  never  before  seen  these 
boisterous  youngsters  sitting  so  atten- 
tively ) . 

When  their  teacher  completed  her  ex- 
planation some  of  them  got  up  from  their 
seats,  closed  their  eyes  and  started  trying 
to  feel  their  way  around  the  classroom  and 
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each  other,  in  order  to  put  themselves  in 
her  position.  After  this  little  pantomime 
they  were  all  the  more  anxious  to  see  her 
and  find  out  how  she  would  manage. 

The  morning  of  May  29  dawned  clear 
and  blue  and  a divine  spirit  was  present 
with  us  even  in  the  weather  that  day.  The 
children  arrived  at  school  at  8 o’clock  as 
usual  even  though  this  was  officially  a 
school  holiday,  as  that  evening  began  the 
holiday  of  the  Festival  of  Weeks.  This 
holiday  commemorates  both  the  giving  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  offering 
of  the  first  fruits  to  the  temple.  In  honor 
of  our  famous  guest  and  of  the  holiday 
the  children  were  dressed  mostly  in  white, 
and  the  little  kindergartners  had  garlands 
of  flowers  in  their  hair.  Some  of  the  older 
girls  carried  bouquets  of  flowers  which 
they  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  to  Miss 
Keller. 

Promptly  at  8:30  a.m.  our  distinguished 
guest  and  her  entourage  arrived.  They 
parked  their  car  on  the  main  street  and 
proceeded  on  foot  down  the  path  to  the 


school  building  where  the  children  were 
standing  in  two  rows  to  greet  them.  The 
children  were  completely  surprised  to  see 
Miss  Keller  walking  down  our  rocky  path 
with  just  the  slightest  assistance  from  Miss 
Thomson.  Along  the  path  is  a pepper  tree 
at  which  she  stopped  to  smell  of  its  fra- 
grance, and  then  she  walked  between  the 
rows  of  children,  greeting  them  with 
“Shalom”  (Hello).  We  had  told  the  chil- 
dren that  she  knew  no  Hebrew.  But  when 
they  read  “Shalom”  coming  from  her  lips 
they  looked  at  their  teachers  with  that  all- 
knowing expression  of  a child  who  catches 
his  teacher  in  an  error. 

A brief  speech  of  welcome  was  delivered 
by  our  director  Dr.  Zaliouk  and  then  one 
of  our  little  kindergartners  presented  Miss 
Keller  with  a bouquet  of  flowers.  After 
thanking  little  Julie,  kissing  her  on  both 
cheeks  and  commenting  on  her  braids  and 
hair  ribbons.  Miss  Keller  rapturously  ex- 
claimed, “Carnations — How  lovely!”  And 
indeed  it  was  a huge  bouquet  of  carna- 
(See  “Keller,''’  page  396) 
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EQUIPPED 
FOR 

BETTER 
TELEPHONE 
RECEPTION 

The  telephone  amplifier,  designed  to 
provide  louder  telephone  reception, 
enables  people  with  impaired  hearing 
to  enjoy  the  convenience  of  telephone 
service.  You  can  arrange  for  a trial  of 
this  equipment  at  the  near- 
est Business  Office  of  your 
Bell  Telephone  Company. 


WHAT  PEOPLE  SAY 
THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL  BASIC  COURSE 
IN  LIPREADING 

by  Kathryn  Ailing  Ordman  and  Mary  Pauline  Ralli 
30  Complete  Lessons  $4.00  plus  25c  postage. 

Order  from,  and  make  checks  payable  to: 
KATHRYN  ALLING  ORDMAN 
24  Monroe  Place  Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 

AUDITORY  TRAINING  FOR  CHILDREN 

A Manual  for  Parents  and  Teachers 

By  MARY  WOOD  WHITEHURST 
Graded  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing  Child 
HEARING  REHABILITATION  CENTER 
330  East  63rd  Street  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

$4.00  plus  10c  for  mailing. 

LANGUAGE  STORIES  and 
DRILLS 

M.  Evelyn  Pratt 

Teachers’  Manuals,  85c.  Postage  not  included 
BOOKS  I,  II,  III,  and  IV 
Gertrude  W.  Croker,  Mabel  K.  Jones  and 
Illustrated  by  Tony  Sarg 
Price  per  copy  $1.75 
Send  orders  to 

CROKER,  JONES  & PRATT 

13  Myrtle  Street,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


tion.  When  such  interference  exists,  the 
hearing  aid  may  be  turned  down  a little, 
but  it  should  never  be  turned  completely 
off.  A voice  should  be  able  tXattract  the 
•attention  of  the  listener.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  a person  with  normakhear- 
jng  cannot  turn  off  his  hearing  excepKas 
his  mind  shuts  out  those  sounds  he  doe^ 
not  need  ro  hear. 

7.  Practibe  at  work  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  what  the  trainee  does.  If  he 
works  in  a boiler,  factor  where  even  nor- 
mal hearing  is  inadequate,  the  instrument 
should  not  be  worn.  'Also,  it  should  not  be 
worn  if  there  is  the  possibility  that  it  might 
be  broken.  If  work  is  in  ab  office,  listening 
should  progress  to  the  moreNfifficult  situa- 
tions in  which  several  persons\are  talking 
£tnd  even  in  the  presence  of  sofee  back- 
ground noise.  X. 

ThisSs  auditory  training.  Its  goal  i£\fo 
assist  the  nmv  hearing  aid  user  to  become'' 
adjusted  to  a>Nworld  of  sound  by  easy 
stages.  The  timeSnvolved  varies  from  in- 
dividual to  individuak  On  the  average,  two 
months  of  following  Nffiese  suggestions 
should  see  the  trainee  wetKon  the  way  to 
moving  freely  in  a world  of  sound. 

Keller 

(From  page  378) 

tions,  one  of  the  flowers  which  grow  pro- 
fusely in  Israel  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  senior  girls  then  presented 
to  our  esteemed  guest  a scroll  with  a bibli- 
cal quotation  upon  it,  and  a basket  of  flow- 
ers and  vegetables  symbolic  of  the  dual 
significance  of  the  holiday  eve  upon  which 
she  visited  us.  The  following  words  writ- 
ten on  the  scroll  were  read  in  both  Hebrew 
and  English: 

Your  friends  the  deaf  children  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  in  Haifa,  Israel,  bless  you  upon  your 
visit  to  us  and  our  land  with  the  blessing  of  a 
long  and  happy  life.  May  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  be  realized:  “And  I will  bring 
the  blind  by  a way  that  they  knew  not:  I will 
lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known: 
I will  make  darkness  light  before  them  and 
crooked  things  straight  . . . Hear  ye  deaf  and 
look  ye  blind  that  ye  may  see.”  (Isaiah  42,  16-18.) 

Miss  Keller’s  face  lit  up  with  joy,  and 
she  again  surprised  the  children  by  saying 
“Todah”  (thank  you),  upon  receipt  of 
these  gifts.  She  insisted  upon  guessing  the 
contents  of  the  basket  of  “bikurim”  (first 
fruit  offerings).  These  flowers  and  vege- 
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This 


new 


MALLORY  Mercury  Battery 
reduces  size 


of  Hearing  Aids  30% 


In  Mercury  Batteries  . . . 
it’s  Mallory  First 

First  mercury  dry  battery  . . . 
developed  by  Mallory  for  mili- 
tary equipment — 1943. 
Miniaturized  monopack  hearing 
aid . . . made  possible  by  Mallory 
RM-4  Mercury  Batteries— 1945. 
First  Mallory  RM-1  Mercury  Bat- 
tery . . . permitted  50%  reduc- 
tion in  hearing  aid  case  sizes  — 
1949. 

First  again  . . . the  new  Mallory 
RM-401  Mercury  Battery  re- 
duces case  sizes  another  30% — 
1952. 

These  Mallory  "firsts”  are  no 
accident.  They  are  the  result  of 
a research  and  development  pro- 
gram that  will  continue  to  bring 
you  the  newest  and  finest  in 
mercury  batteries  . . . with  these 
outstanding  features: 

Long  life 
Factory  fresh 
Need  no  rest 
No  “fading” 
Noise-free  contact 
Low  cost 


Today’s  biggest  news  for  hearing  aid  users  is  the 
new  Mallory  RM-401  Mercury  "A”  Battery  and  the 
slim,  new,  lightweight  instruments  that  have  been 
designed  around  it. 

The  RM-401  is  smaller  in  diameter  and  weighs  less 
than  half  an  ounce.  Yet  with  the  small  amount  of 
current  used  by  the  tiny  tubes  in  these  new  instru- 
ments, they  will  give  you  service  life  equal  to  that 
of  bigger  and  bulkier  instruments. 

This  is  another  Mallory  "first”  that  means  lighter 
weight,  smaller,  more  inconspicuous  hearing  aids 
for  you. 

As  in  all  other  Mallory  hearing  aid  batteries,  the 
new  RM-401  will  give  you  the  same  fade-proof  per- 
formance, and  long  life  that  thousands  of  users 
have  come  to  expect  from  Mallory  Batteries. 


P.  R.  MALLORY  & CO.,  Inc.,  BATTERY  DIV.,  NORTH  TARRYTOWN,  N.Y. 
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THE  NEW 

Speechmaster 

A new  visual  aid 
in  the  teaching  of 
speech  to  the  deaf. 
The  child  sees  the 
positions  of  the 
tongue,  operates 
the  device  and 
imitates  the  move- 
ments. 

F urther  informa- 
tion will  be  gladly 
furnished  upon 
request. 

THE  SPEECHMASTER  COMPANY 

69  North  9th  Street,  Newark  7,  New  Jersey 


AUDITORY  TRAINING 
FOR  THE  DEAF 

By  MARY  WOOD  WHITEHURST  and 
EDNA  K.  MONSEES 
$3 

(Plus  12c  for  mailing) 

THE  VOLTA  BUREAU 
1537  35th  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington  7,  D.  C. 


— Kinzle  Books— 

LIPREADING  FOR  CHILDREN, 

GRADE  I.  For  small  hard  of  hearing 
children  up  to  8 years  of  age.  The  plan 
consists  of  the  building  up  of  a careful- 
ly adapted  vocabulary  by  means  of  ob- 
jects, pictures,  actions,  etc.,  and  gradu- 
ally enlarging  until  very  simple  sen- 
tences and  play  exercises  are  within 
the  child's  range $2.25 

LIPREADING  FOR  CHILDREN, 
GRADE  II.  For  children  from  about 
8 to  10  years  of  age.  Graded  and  pro- 
gressive, leading  the  child  forward  step 
by  step  along  correct  lines  into  practi- 
cal lipreading  $2.75 

LIPREADING  FOR  JUNIORS, 
GRADE  III,  1947  revised  edition.  This 
book  represents  the  beginning  of  formal 
lipreading  instruction.  In  addition  to 
lessons  and  stories  the  book  contains  a 
large  Practice  Section  of  highest  qual- 
ity material,  for  use  in  adult  as  well  as 

junior  classes.  $3.75 

COMBINATION  PRICE 
Books  I,  II,  and  IU,  mimeographed, 

$7.50  pins  parcel  post. 

Order  from 

CORA  ELSIE  KINZIE 
P.  O.  Box  2044  Seattle  11,  Wash. 
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tables  the  children  themselves  had  grown 
in  our  school  garden.  Our  children  were 
quite  impressed  by  Miss  Keller’s  tactile 
sense,  for  by  handling  a new  potato  she 
immediately  told  what  it  was.  The  cucum- 
ber, radish,  and  flowers  she  recognized  by 
their  odors. 

Miss  Keller  then  asked  for  permission  to 
speak  a few  words.  Miss  Polly  Thomson, 
Miss  Keller’s  secretary-companion,  repeated 
the  remarks  and  they  were  translated  into 
Hebrew  by  our  director.  Dr.  Zaliouk.  Those 
of  us  who  understood  English  were  amazed 
at  the  facility  of  Miss  Keller’s  speech, 
which  was  almost  completely  understand- 
able. She  thanked  the  children  for  their 
gifts  and  first  fruit  offerings  and  told 
them  how  she  feels  for  them  that  they  can- 
not hear.  “But,”  she  said,  “you  can  see 
the  sky,  stars,  and  birds,  and  you  can  love 
them  and  be  happy.  Some  things  are  hard 
for  you  because  you  cannot  hear.  But  be- 
lieve me,  I was  never  sorry  that  I learned 
to  speak,  and  your  teachers  believe  that 
you  can  acquire  speech.  I want  you  to 
work  hard  on  your  articulation  and  justify 
the  faith  of  your  teachers  in  your  powers. 
If  you  do  it,  it  will  be  your  proudest  ac- 
complishment and  you  will  lift  a banner 
for  the  deaf  who  come  after  you.  Shalom.” 

After  posing  for  pictures  and  a short 
visit  to  the  school  building  where  she  ob- 
served a kindergarten  acoustic  training 
lesson  and  signed  our  guest  book,  Miss 
Keller  left  with  “Shalom”  and  “Todah.” 
The  children  then  broke  from  their  lines 
and  surrounded  her,  trying  to  grasp  her 
hands  and  kiss  her,  pressing  their  flowers 
to  her. 

Helen  Keller  combines  within  her  person 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a prophet.  Her  visit  to  our  school 
and  land  may  have  been  brief  in  time,  but 
the  impression  she  has  left,  not  only  with 
our  children  and  staff,  but  with  the  many 
hundreds  of  people  she  talked  to  through- 
out this  country,  will  be  everlasting. 


Molly 

. ( From  page  372) 

I introduced  a friend  to  him,  saying, 
“This  is  Miss  Anderson,  from  Australia.” 
“What  province?”  asked  Tad.  He  placed 
his  hand  on  Miss  Anderson’s  face,  and  she 
replied,  “Melbourne,  Victoria.”  “Oh  yes,” 
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The  CLARKE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ESTABLISHED  IN  186/ 


Boys  on  tne  Athletic  Field 


Oral  Educational  Program 

An  endowed  school  for  deaf  boys  and  girls,  Clarke  School  has  employed  the  Oral  Method 
exclusively  since  its  establishment  in  1867.  Residual  hearing  is  trained  continuously  from 
admission  to  graduation.  Pupils  are  admitted  from  four  to  five  years  of  age  and  progress 
through  the  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  schools.  The  course  of  instruction  is  planned  to  fit 
pupils  for  high  school  work.  The  140  pupils  enrolled  this  year  are  taught  by  a faculty  of 
30’  members. 

There  are  thirteen  well  equipped  buildings  on  an  eighteen  acre  campus  located  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Berkshires  overlooking  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  Pupils  are  grouped 
according  to  age  and  educational  progress  in  four  carefully  supervised  homes.  Teachers 
live  and  take  their  meals  with  the  pupils.  Classes  are  conducted  in  a well  equipped  cen- 
tral school  building.  Instruction  is  provided  in  Art,  Home  Economics,  and  Industrial  Arts. 


Teacher  Education  Department 

Graduates  holding  a degree  from  a four  year  accredited  college  or  university  may 
apply  for  either  the  one  year  or  two  year  teacher  education  course.  The  one  year  course 
of  30  semester  hours  work  qualifies  one  as  an  oral  teacher  of  the  deaf.  The  two-year 
course  leads  to  a Master’s  Degree  from  Smith  College  or  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment  is  limited  to  twelve  students  per  year. 


Professional  Materials 

Formation  and  Development  of  Elementary  English  Sounds 
by  Caroline  A.  Yale 

Consonant,  Vowel,  and  Drill  Charts  (9  charts) 

Consonant  and  Vowel  Charts  separately 

Life  of  Jesus  for  Children  (20  story  charts) 
by  Marianna  Macomber 

Story  Charts  for  Class  Work  with  Young  Children 
Series  I Four  charts  of  12  stories  each 

Series  II  Four  charts  of  12  stories  each 

Series  III  Myths 

Series  I,  II,  IK 


$ .75  each 

$ 6.00  set 
$ 2.00  set 


$ 5.00  set 

$13.50  series 
$17.00  series 
$10.00  series 
$38.50  set 
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For  further  information  address 
George  T.  Pratt,  Princioal 
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